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BOOK REVIEWS 

Introduction to Social Ethics: The Social Conscience in a 
Democracy. By John M. Mecklin. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. ix, 446. 

Just what should be included in a work upon social ethics is 
one of the problems in writing such a work, for the field is by no 
means well defined. Professor Mecklin has conceived his sub- 
ject broadly. He gives historical and psychological approaches, 
on the one hand, to our present national conditions, and on the 
other, to the social conscience. Then in Part 3, "The Social 
Order," after an introductory discussion of the institution and 
the individual, he deals with the home, the ecclesiastical ethic, 
the function of the school, and the ethics of private property, 
industry, business, the city and the state. 

The most significant feature of the book is that, instead of 
attempting to decide questions of social ethics, and lay down the 
obligations of men in various spheres of life, the author aims 
primarily at understanding and interpreting. There is frank 
discussion of evils and no disposition to blink unpleasant features 
of American democracy, but the temper is not that of the fault- 
finder. The author evidently believes that the most effective 
criticism for constructive purposes is one that is less interested 
in belaboring society than in discovering the forces which have 
made it what it is. He does not conceive human nature so sim- 
ply as to suppose that all capitalists or all laboring men are alike, 
although he points out the tendency of institutions and conditions 
to shape the ethics of the individual, and skew it this way or that. 
One of the most interesting features is the treatment of the 
religious background and the present ecclesiastical ethic. He 
points out that the two groups which were by far the most 
energetic and self-assertive at the time when the national ideals 
were forming, the Puritans and the Scotch-Irish, were both 
Calvinists and also came largely from the same middle class of 
the British Isles. He can speak sympathetically of Calvinism as 
a lofty doctrine and at the same time point out acutely how cer- 
tain of its favored virtues no longer serve the ends they were 
designed to serve : 

" ... With the rise of surplus wealth and the develop- 
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ment of the capitalistic class the virtues of thrift, industry, tem- 
perance, and frugality, together with the related virtues of obe- 
dience and respect for the existing order of things, came in time 
to be thought most becoming in the working class. The capital- 
istic class were exempt. 

" The economic as well as the political philosophy of Puritanism 
has lingered longest among the middle class, the farmer, the 
country storekeeper, the small tradesman. At the close of the 
last century this group, under the leadership of Mr. Bryan, made 
a last pathetic attempt to bridle the trusts, to restore lost com- 
petition, in short to revive the economic philosophy of Calvinism. 
The scheme was doomed to failure for the reason that Calvinism 
no longer exists as a vital religious attitude in the hearts of 
modern men." 

The perplexing question as to how far a church which attempts 
to conserve values can at the same time assume the function of 
moral and spiritual leadership, is frankly stated and an attempt 
is made to adjust our estimates of what the church can and can- 
not be expected to do. In the chapter on private property the 
strength of its constitutional position is pointed out with certain 
of the limitations through taxation, eminent domain, and the 
police power. It is a rather striking omission, however, that, 
although the fifth and fourteenth amendments which fortify the 
legal basis of property are cited, the sixteenth amendment which 
authorizes the Federal income tax, is not noted. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, this amendment deserves to be regarded as 
revolutionary. The exigencies of war taxation have shown that 
the income tax may be used in such a way as to bring about a 
very far-reaching change in bearing the burdens of society. 
Broadly speaking, the existing distribution of property may be 
attacked in two ways: Society may change either the methods 
of gaining property or the conditions of keeping it when gained. 
It may be that the experiment with taxation will lead to other 
experiments in attempts to influence the distribution of property, 
for since the war it seems to be increasingly difficult to regard the 
present distribution as either just or wise. 

The book offers much good material for college classes and the 
references at the end of each chapter make it still more useful in 
this respect. It is a welcome sign of broader ethical interest by 
the teacher and a contribution to further development of the 
field. 

J. H. Tufts. 



